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A FAMILY AT HOME, 


“ WALK in, Mr. Child at Home, and bring all 
your nephews and nieces with you. Here we are 
in our jungle-home, — pa and ma, and our four hope- 
ful babies. Only behave yourselves, and you're 
welcome.” 

Of course there’s no such thing as refusing the 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Tiger; and, although my 
nephews and nieces are very numerous, I mean to 
give them all a chance to see the wonderful pair 
and their little ones. 

What do you think of them? 

“The little cubs are cunning as kittens: but the 
old ones are savage; I’m afraid of them.” 

Well, they are beautiful. See the rich yellow fur 
adorned with black stripes! They are beautiful, too, 
in form and strength. Isn’t beauty enough? You 
Then remember that it isn’t 
One may be beautiful, and 


shake your head. 
enough to be beautiful. 
yet hateful and terrible. 


Then you like the little cubs. But let me tell 


you one thing. These little cubs are tigers, after 
all. Nobody in the world knows how to get the 
tiger-nature out of them. Just as surely as they 
grow up, they will be sayage and bloodthirsty, like 
their parents. 

Do you ever think that little children, when they 
grow up, sometimes change almost as much as that ? 
There was once a painter who wanted to paint a 
picture of Innocence and a picture of Guilt, so 
that he might hang them up in his room, side by 
side. He found a beautiful clear-eyed, smiling boy, 
and said, “ This will do for Innocence.” So he 
painted a portrait of him, and hung it up, and 
called it Innocence. Then he went round to find 
some face to paint that he could call Guilt. He had 
hard work to find one that was bad enough to suit 
him. He gave it up. Years after, he was visiting 
a prison, and cama upon a poor wretched convict 
with haggard face and sunken eyes, 
a look of despair in his features ! 
ture of Guilt!” he exclaimed. 


and, oh, such 
“This is my pic- 
So he painted the 


portrait, and hung it up beside 
Innocence. It was a dreadful 
contrast; but the most dread- 


growing in such a fearful way. 
No one can change the nature 
ot these little tigers: but God 
can change the hearts of little 
ch i 


es 


- should pray for this, and strive 
for it. roe 
I want to tell you one thing 
more about these tigers; and I 
will leave you to get the lesson 
from it without much help. 
Strong and terrible as they 
are, the natives of India know 
how to catch and kill them. 
This is one way of doing it. 
“They gather a number of 
the broad leaves of a tree re- 
sembling the sycamore; and, 
having well besmeared them 
with a sort of bird-lime, they 
strew them in the animal’s way, 
taking care to lay them with 
the prepared side uppermost. 
Let a tiger but put his paw on one of these inno- 
cent-looking leaves, and his fate is settled. Find- 
ing the leaf stick to his paw, he shakes it in order 
to rid himself of the nuisance; and, finding that 
plan unsuccessful, he tries to attain his object by 
rubbing it against his face, thereby smearing the 
ropy bird-lime over his nose and eyes, and gluing 
the eyelids together. By this time, he has probably 
trodden upon several more of the treacherous 
leaves; then he rolls on the ground, and rubs his 
head and face on the earth in his efforts to get free. 
By so doing, he only adds fresh bird-lime to his 
head, body, and limbs; and finally he lies flounder- 
ing on the ground, tearing up the earth with his 
claws, uttering howls of rage and dismay. These 
cries are a signal to the crafty authors of his misery, 
who run to the spot, armed with guns, bows, and 
spears, and find no difficulty in dispatching their 
blind and wearied foe.” 
Now, did you ever know little children get into 
trouble from a very small beginning? —nole Ea. 
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THE SEAMAN ON THE LAKES. 
BY MRS. HERBERT. 


My, young reader has doubtless seen upon the 
atlas, if in no other way, those seas of pure, fresh 
water called the Great Lakes; and has heard the 
names Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario. Did you ever realize 
that nowhere else in the world are there such great 
seas of fresh water ? If you were out in the cen- 
ter of one of these lakes, you would see no land, 
and the great waves would roll about you like those 
of the ocean; but, if you tasted the water, you 
would find it sweet and pure as that of a mountain 
rill. 

In the year 1812, when there was a war between 
England and the United States, a sailor from the 
British navy, who had spent most of his life tossing 
about in vessels upon the salt ocean, was sent out 
alone in a boat, upon one of those lakes, to watch 
through the day the movements of the enemy. It 
‘was midsummer, the weather excessively hot: and 
the sailor, soon beginning to suffer thirst, searched, 
among the stores provided, for the water, which had 
always been an essential provision at sea; but he 
found none. As the day advanced, his thirst grew 
almost insupportable; and he could find no language 
strong enough to express his indignation toward 
those through whose supposed neglect he was thus 
left to suffer. 

But why, you will ask,— why not drink of the 
pure waters which surrounded him? Because, in 
his ignorance and negligence, he knew not, believed 
not, that it could quench his thirst. He knew noth- 
ing of our vast country and its immense fresh lakes, 
one of which is half as large as England, his na- 
tive land. He had asked no questions, taken no 
interest, and knew not that the waters were just 
what he needed. So, through all that painful day, 
which seemed to him so endless, he suffered on, with 
the pure water, enough to quench the thirst of a 
world, before his eyes and within his reach; still 
panting, fainting, because he did not stretch forth 
his hand to take of the exhaustless flood. 

When at evening he came to land, and cried 
out, “ Water, water! Iam perishing with thirst, and 
have had no drop to quench it through all this fiery 
day,” they pointed to the waves which laved his 
feet, saying, — 

“You have all day had an ocean of pure water 
about you: why have you not drunk of it?” And 
the astonished sufferer drank, and was refreshed. 

Dear children, our souls are all perishing of 
thirst if we have not yet drunk of the fountain of 
life, — the fountain which Jesus has opened for every 
one who thirsts. 

“ Jesus stood, and cried, If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me, and drink.” 

“« Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the wa- 
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OVER IN THE MEADOW; OR, THE RHYMES BY 
WHICH MAMMA TAUGHT TOT TO COUNT 12. 


BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH, 


Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 


Lived a mothet-honeybeo 
‘And ber MiSs five. 


“Buzz!” said the hother 


‘We buzz,” said the five: 
So they buzzed and they hummed 
In the snug beeaive. ~ 


Over in the meadow, 
In a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother-crow 
And her little crows six. 
“ Caw! ” said the mother; 
“ We caw,”’ said the six: 
So they cawed and they called 
In their nest built of sticks, © i 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother-cricket 
And her litile crickets seven, 
«Chirp! ”’ said the mother; 
‘“« We chirp,” said the seven: 
So they chirped cheery notes 
In the grass soft and even. 


Over in the meadow, 

By the old mossy gate, 
Lived a brown mother-lizard 

And her little lizards eight, 
‘Bask!’ said the mother; 

“ We bask,’ said the eight; 
So they basked in the sun 

On the old mossy gate, 


(To be continued.) 


KNOWING ABOUT JESUS, 


If I could ask each one of you whether or not you 
know the Lord Jesus Christ, I dare say you would an- 
swer “Yes” at once. But did you ever think that 
knowing Jesus is a very different thing from know- 
ing about Jesus? Let me try to explain what I 
mean. Before I left England to visit America, I 
knew something about your great country; but the 
feeling I had then was very different from what I 
have now. Now I have in possession what I knew 
only by hearsay before. The magnificent scenery of 


mountains and rivers and lakes has become my 
own; and far away in my island-home, thousands of 
miles across the sea, I can bring up at will many 
and many a scene which was photographed on the 
pages of memory for ever. Before I went to sea, I 
had heard of gales and squalls upon the ocean, 
4d knew about them; but I had no personal knowl- 
edge of them. Now I know by experience how 
grand and solemn and awe-inspiring the Atlantic 
‘may be when its huge billows are lashed into a gale. 
Ah, my dear young people! and long years ago — 
farther back than I can remember —I knew about 
Jesus. Lips which haye long béen closed in death 
taught me to lisp, — 
“Gentle Jesus meek and mild, 

Look upun a little child; 

Pity my simplicity; 

Suffer me to come to thee. 

Fain I would to thee be brought: 

Dearest Lord, forbid it not; 

Grant that I may have a place 

In the kingdom of thy grace.” 
' Yes, I knew about Jesus; but I did not know him. 
But there came a time, when, though I did not know 
the Saviour, | knew myself to be a sinner; and then 
I knew, also, that it was not enough to know about 
Christ. Jesus is very real to me now; a living, lov- 
ing, personal friend. Is hesuch to you? Have you, 
my dear young people, learned to know and love the 
precious Saviour, of whom you have heard all your 
lives? Sure Iam you are not too young to have 
Jesus as your friend. He loves ‘He says of you, 
as of the little children when he was on earth, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” E ie dae ea 
~ Perhaps some of you have grown into” big boys 
and girls without really knowing Jesus. Seek to 
know him no Bias a ne aap hees 


“oP will save us Fim a thousand snares 
To mind religion young.” 

The personal knowledge of Jesus will be to you 
an anchor of the soul in the storms which will meet 
you in life. 

Dear young people, I pray that you may very 
soon learn the difference between knowing Jesus 
and knowing about him. E. A. W. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
——<e—_——_ 


THE CHURCH OF THE MADELEINE. 
BY MRS. H. FE. BROWN. 

This is one of the most beautiful churches in Paris, 
which, my little readers no doubt know, is the capi- 
tal city of France, —a country far away across the 
ocean. Some years ago, I was visiting Paris with 
my little girl; and we were never tired of looking at 
La Madeleine. = 

The church is built of pure white marble, with 
fifty-two columns around it. You see these columns 
in the picture. Above them is a handsome cornice, 
or band of marblé, carved; and above that, on the 
front, you see a large picture. This is a splendid 
bass-relief; that is, a picture carved on marble so 
that the figures stand out like raised work. Look 
at a cent, and you will see the head and letters 
raised on it: so in a_bass-relief the figures are 
raised; and, when they are cut in white marble by 
a fine artist, a most beautiful picture is made. 

The church stands quite high, and all alone, in a 
fine public square, with trees and fountains here 
and there; and, as you come in sight of the build- 
ing on a bright sunny day, you may think it isa 
beautiful sight. 

Edith and I thought so as we saw it first; and we 
walked towards it very slowly, so as to have the 
more time to admire its outward loveliness: but, 


after we were once inside, we thought the out 
c=) 


: side 
was as nothing. 


We had to go up twenty-eight steps, it was built 


so high from the ground; and, before we went in, we 


thought we would take a walk all around it, inside 


—$$$—<—<———————__ 


WY 


_for you to get a true idea of its won- 


sides and roof are all gilded and 


cy 
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those columns, And it was a very pleasant walk. 
We looked out between the columns, and had a 
grand view of the square, of the streets leading to 
it, and of the Carriages and people going to and fro, 
which gave the whole scene a gay and festive look. 
And every now and then Edith would pull my hand, 
and ery, ‘* Look, mother, look !” and as I turned my 
head, there, in the wall of the church, was a niche, 
with a monstrous statue in it. There were a good 
many of these great marble statues; and I believe 
they were all to represent persons who died long ago, 
and who are now called saints by the Roman- Catholic 
people. I suppose, if they were really good men and 
women, if they loved Jesus, and were washed white 
from sin in his blood, they really are saints now be- 
fore the throne of Ged in heaven. But the Roman 
Catholics have a way of giving the title of saint, or 
holy, to all in their church who have been distin- 
guished in any way, either by learning, or by having 
done some great thing to help the church, or given 
a large sum of money to have their souls prayed for 
after they were dead. They are not at ‘all particular 
about their having been good; though 
I have no doubt some of them were. 
But we must remember, you and I, 
little ones, that God is very par- 
ticular about this, and counts none 
holy, or saints, but those who have 
been washed in the 


« Fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.’” 


But, oh, if you only could see the 
inside of La Madeleine! That can’t 
be given you in a picture ; nor can I 
make a word-picture clear enough 


derful splendor and richness. The 


painted; and there are statues large 
and small, and ornaments without 


not know what I meant. And you will not, either: 
so I will tell you how I explained what I had said 
to her. 

“The Bible,” I said, “represents the Roman- 
Catholic Church as a.great beast having seven heads 
and ten horns, with a mouth full of blasphemies, 
and as giving to all its followers a mark in their 
foreheads by which they should be known; and 
whenever I go into a Roman-Catholic church, and 
see all the people put their fingers into that water, — 
which they call holy, just because the priest has said 
a prayer over it, — and then with their fingers make 
that sign on their foreheads, I always ae of the 
mark of the beast’ Now look,” I continued, “ at the 
people as they go on up towards the altar. They 
don’t sit down and sing and pray, and hear the min- 
ister talk, as we do: but first they go up and make a 
bow or courtesy to that image of Mary which is on 
the altar; and then they kneel, and mumble over 
a few prayers to her, — not to God, mind, but to a 
woman like any of us.” 

“But, mother,” said Edith. wasn’t Mary better 


a tree but put it in the ground. Now look, Seth: 
here are plenty of aphides on the leaves; and what 
is this on the bark?” 

T see nothing,” replied Seth. His uncle raised 
with a penknife what seemed to be scales of bark. 

“ These,” said he, “ are insects, which suck the sap 
of trees, and may destroy them. They do not stir 
from the spot on which they once fix themselves; 
and their shells serve as cradles for the little ones. 
These are the famous shield-insects, or coccus, that 
make the peach-tree look gnarled and black.” 

“What is the good of such hosts of destructive 
insects?” asked Seth impatiently. ‘‘ Who wishes to 
be for ever scrubbing and scraping and doctoring a 
tree to get fruit?” 

“ We should be a lazy race if not forced to toil,” 
said his uncle. “ Patient labor also cultivates your 
character as well as your tree. Do your parents 
ever cease to be watchful lest some evil habits or 


sentiments fasten upon you, and suck the life-sap 
which should make you flourish like the green bay- 
tree in the garden of the Lord? No, my dear boy: 

good fruit can not be had from your 


tree or your soul without patient 


labor.” 


«But these insects are invisible. 


One does not know where to find 


number; and the light shines down 
through three grand domes above, 
and gives to the whole a gorgeous 
look which I can not describe to you. If you should 
stand at the entrance, and look in and around, I 
think it would scarcely seem to you like a real 
place. 

We went into this church a number of times. The 
first time, we just looked in, as I have described ; and 
that seemed enough: for Edith said after a few 
minutes, “O mother! it tires me; itis too beauti- 
ful: let us go.” ‘The next time we went, there was 
service. Many people were in the church; and the 
organs were playing; and the priests and their at- 
tendants were marching up and down, and across the 
altar, doing many curious things which we could not 
understand, and sometimes saying a few sing-song 
words. We sat down and listened to the music. 
There were two organs: one would play, and then 
the other; after which the choir would sing or chant 
a few strains, and then both organs would peal out 
in a grand chorus. Edith was very fond of music; 
and she sat asif enchanted. She scarcely breathed. 
J don’t think she thought of what was going on; only 
of the sweet sounds that rose and fell, and swelled 
out through the arches of that immense building. 

Once ‘again we went. It was a weck-day, and 
early in the morning, when people were going into 
the church for their morning prayers. Not many 
people; only a very few, and those mostly women, 
and mostly poor-looking. All, as they went in, 
dipped their finger in a great marble stand of 
water near the door, and made a mark on their 
foreheads. I knew it was the sign of the cross they 
made; but it was done so quickly, that, if I had not 
known, I never could have guessed what it was. 
Edith looked and wondered. “ What do they do so 
for?” she asked. I spoke before I thought: “ They 
are making the mark of the beast upon their fore- 
heads.” And then I knew ina minute that she would 


than we? I should think God would have wanted 
the best woman he could fiud to be the mother of 
Jesus.” 

“Why, yes, dear,” I answered : “ but the very best 
woman that ever lived, even if she were perfect, 
would still be a created being ; and the Biblespeaks 
in a very strong manner about those who worship 
and serve the creature more than the Creator. 
These poor creatures do not worship God seemingly 
at all, but give all their homage to Mary, a woman, 
who after all, like the rest of us, had to be saved by 
her blessed son Jesas.” 

Is it not sad that so many are taught so wrongly ? 
Do not you think so ? 

Edith said, if they would only read the Bible, they 
would know better. But the worst part of all is, that 
they are not encouraged to read the Holy Bible ; 
and many of them live and die, I dare say, without 
ever knowing that God has given us this blessed 
book to show us the way to heaven. Oh, how 
thankful ought every little boy and girl to be who 
has been born and brought up in a family where 
God’s Word is read and loved, and where God is 
worshiped and obeyed! You can never be too 
thankful for such a blessing, dear children; and 
every day you should pray for those who are in the 
darkness of a false religion. 

—_——__. 
THE SAP-SIPPING FOLK.—NO. II. 
BY MBS. HELEN F. PARKER. 

Soon after the talk about the aphides, Uncle Phil 
told the children he wished them to look at an 
apple-tree in the garden. They had expected a 
fine crop of apples on this tree; but it was very un- 
thrifty. 

“Your father planted it several years ago 
he. 


,” said 
“JT presume you think nothing is to be done to 


them,” said Seth. 
i Ignorance makes them ‘invisible. 
You should know the people in your 
apple tree as well as your neighbors 
in the village. All insect pests are 
» good if they. force the ead 
to study Nature.” = ' 
“I shall not love to sit under he 
frees any more, uncle,” said Ella, ‘if 
they are full of bugs.” 
«You ought to like some of these 


sins in India, I could not have given 
‘you that curious bracelet you are 
fond of wearing.” 

“Is my bracelet made of bugs ?” cried Hlla. 

“Tt is fotmed of a gummy. substance that oozes 


from punctures made in the banyan, jujube, and 
other trees in India, by insects of this same coceus 
family. Sealing-wax is made from it; also water- 
proof hats and fine varnish. It is what Seth knows 
well by the name of shellac.” 

“ Shellac!” exclaimed every one. “ We all know 
shellac-varnish, of course. And so we may thank 
the insects for it!” said Seth, surpr ised. 

“There is your box of paints, Ella,” added her 
uncle. ‘You like best to use the lake and carmine 5 
do you not?” 

“Oh, yes! they are the prettiest colors,” she 
replied. 

“You may thank the coccus family for those too. 
Your paints are made out of the bugs themselves.” . 

“Are my paints made of bugs? Why, Uncle 
Phil!” exclaimed Ella. ‘Do such bugs ever grow 
on apple-trees ?.” 

‘No: they are found on the cactus in Mexico. 
Indian women scrape them off, and scald them, or 
put them on hot iron plates. When dried, they may 
be kept hundreds of years without injury. I know 
of no other insect that can be thus kept.” 

“ And the Indians sell them to make paint, do 
they ?” asked Albert. 

“The Indians do the work. The Spaniards ex- 
port them for making a beautiful crimson dye as 
well as paint. You know these bugs well enough 
by the name of cochineal: Coceus cacti is the book 
name.” 

“Yes, we all know cochineal, do we not, Ella?” 
said Seth, laughing. 

“The first man who called the cochineal a bug 
was thought a fool, although he was a learned 
Breqcumaan said Uncle Phil. “ Twenty years later, 
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Words by Mrs. H. E. BROWN. 
SoLo. Slowly and expressively. 


where are 
where are 


Beau - ti - ful 
Beau - ti- ful 


an - gels, 
an - gels, 


noe 


Beau - ti - ful 
Beau - ti - ful 


ye? Thro’ the still air 
ye? Thro’ the still air 


an - gels, where are ye? Thro’the still air 
an - gels, where are ye? Thro’the still air 


Home for April, 1864. 


THE ANGELS. 


Music Arranged by Mr. J. L. ENSIGN. 


now an - swer me; 
now an - swer me; 


Rit. 6 dim. | 
— Ss -— 
==. 


now an ~- swer me. 
an - swer me, 


ee 


Cnonrus. Lively. 
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In the fair heavens far a-way, Worshiping Je 


Ev-er on ea-ger wing wemove, Do-ing his work 


-o- 


- sus nightand day; Veil-ing our fa - ces, 


La-bor is  wor-ship, 


, his will to prove; 
-e_ 


—— 


thus we sing, Glo-ry to thee, our Saviour, King, 
thus we sing, Glo-ry to thee, our Saviour, King, 


3 Beautiful angels, where are ye ? 
Through the still air now answer me. 
Healing the dark earth’s misery, 
Wiping the tear from sorrow’s eye ; 
Mercy is worship: thus we sing, 
Glory to Thee, our Saviour, King. 
4 Beautiful angels, where are ye ? 
Throuch the still air now answer me. 
Showing the lost the homeward way, 
Touching the lips unused to prav ; 
Teaching is worship: thus we sing, 
Glory to Thee, our Saviour, King. 


Glo-ry to thee, onr Sa-viour, King. 
Glo-ry to thee, our Sa-viour, King. 


* - 
SS ey 4 


- & Beauti-nl angels, wnere are ye? 

Through the still air now answer me. 
Lo, at the precious Master’s feet, 
Gazing, adoring, rapt we sit. 
Loving is worship: thus we sing, 
Glory to Thee, our Saviour, King. 

6 Beautiful ancels we would be, 

Ever, dear Jesus, praising thee ; 
Waiting or working, doing still, 
Heavenward, earthward, all thy will; 
Ready at last to mount and sing, 
Glory to Thee, our Siviour, King. 


Geoffroy, another learned Frenchman, moistened 
the supposed seeds in vinegar, and discovered the 
rings of the body and the feet. Another naturalist, 
who would not consent to be called a fool for his 
belief in the truth, caused the cultivators in Mexico 
to be summoned before a court, where the cochineal 
was proved to the public to be an insect. So the 
bugs have been to court, and have been pronounced 
bugs by the authority of law.” 

“ Coccus cacti, —bugs according to law!” cried 
Seth. 


“Not to be despised,” added his uncle: “ they 
are worth two and a half million dollars a year to 


Mexico. Neither need you despise our apple-tree 
coccus; for although it is a pest, and not a profit, it 
is a wonderful little creature. It is true that the 
aphides and the coccus do vast mischief: so do 
wicked men. All the aphides in the world have not 
blighted so much as the vain-glory of one man, — 


= TT — — — ——————— sss 


the French emperor. He’ called out human armies 
that have desolated France. Take care that your 
indolence or carelessness does not call out insect ar- 
mies to blight the richness of your prairie-garden.” 

“Then I must go to work on that apple-tree,” 
said Seth, eying it from root to crown. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Phil; “and, while you work 
upon it, remember that both your earthly and 
heavenly Father must deal with seeming harshness, 
sometimes, in training you into a righteous fruit- 
bearer.” : 

“Now, uncle,” said Ella, skipping along at 
his side as he walked toward the house, “ what 
are all these folk called that you have told us 
about ?” 

“‘Ho-mop-ters. They are of the order He- 
mip-te-ra, —so named because some of the 
insects have wings half thin, half thick. Our 
aphides have entirely thin wings, which ap- 
pear only on the perfect insect in the autumn 5 
and, of the coceus, only the males are winged, 
The most, if not all, of the thin winged divis- 
ion of homopters, live by sucking the juices 
of plants. When I go home, I will send you 
a cactus from the greenhouse, with some of 
the cochineal insects upon it, if you have not 
too great a horror of bugs. Then you may 
study them with a maenifying-glass.” 

A few days later, the children flocked about their 
uncle to bid him good-by, full of regrets at losing 
the companion of their walks; one thanking him for 
opening their blind eyes to Nature, another that he 
had taken away their fear of “ bugs,” and Seth for 
the many lessons that he had enabled him to read 
in God's beautiful creations and to apply to his own 
life. 


Thus carrying loving and grateful hearts with him, 
Uncle Phil rode away from the gate, waving his 
hand as he went out of sight. 


QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE BIBLE-READERS, 


14 In this picture there seems to be a shepherd 
leading his flock out from the fold; while another 
man is standing by, and trying to make the sheep 
follow him. They do not follow him, but are run- 
ning away from him. Can you find any thing about 
this in the Bible ? ; 

15. Can you tell the name of a great king who 
was a shepherd when he was young? _ : 

16. Do you remember any thing about a sling 
which a shepherd used ? : eee 


17. Can you repeat a verse which speaks of a 


shepherd’s carrying the lambs? 


att ey 


18. Who once said, “Feed my lambs”? and 


what did he mean 


- : $ “2 Se Ly: ah ah ee 
thes’ good shepherd 7 2,and.ewhat 
does he say about his sheep? : f 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS IN THE FFBRUARY | 
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5, Read Exod. ii. 6. 6. Read Acts ix. 23-25, 
7. Read 2 Kings iv. 18, 19. 8. Verse 20. 9. Verses 
19, 20. 10. Verse 19. 11: Verse 20. 12. Read 
verses 21-37. 13. The Pharisee and publican (Luke 
xviii. 9-14.) se 
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PREMIUMS. 

Every boy or girl who reads this can secure a hand- 
some premium by getting a small club of subscribers 
for “The Child at Home” in colors. Fora list of 
premiums, see the January paper. 
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HOW TO GET A LIBRARY. 

For fifty subscribers to “The Child at Home” in 
colors, with $25.00, we will send $15.00 worth of 
books free. For one hundred subscribers with 
$50.00, we will send a $40.00 library. You may 
select your own books from our catalogue. 
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WHAT NEXT? 

When Sunday-school scholars get too old to read 
“The Child at Home,” we have another paper that 
will just suit them. It is called “The Christian 
Banner,” and is designed for the family and for 
the more advanced classes: in the Sunday school. 
Forty copies a year for $6.00. 


THE CHILD AT HOME 
Is published monthly by 


The American Tract Society, 164 Tremont Street. Boston 
TERMS.— ALWAYS IN ADVANCE, 
FOR TUE PLAIN EDITION, 


single copies, per annum, to oe add recess K #0 Bo 
Forty a / 5 00 
One hundred copies perannum, settee vcesenceseoteneceree 12,00 — 


FOR TUK COLORED EDITION. 
Single copies, per annum, to one address 
A “ 


en . 
‘Twenty-five copies, per annum, to one address. 


The postage, Ariel for packerey 19 one address not weighin er four 
ounces, is three cents per quarter, —large packages i s aks 
a AS un rere Ge pi ‘ages in the samc ratio, — is 


Articles intended for insertion in this paper may be addressed to 
“ EpiToR OF THE CHILD aT Home," 164 remount steaees Boston. ee 
Orders for the paper should be addressed to JAMES Warson, 164 Jre- 


mont Street, Boston. Remittances should be made by d. = 
order, or registered letter. y draft, post-office 


Rand, Avery & Frye, Printers, 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
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